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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE OPERA AT PARIS. 


BY FREDERIC A. PORCHER, ESQ. 


If I were to comply literally with your request 
and give you the impressions made upon me by 
the first opera, heard for the first time, my answer 
would be comprised in a very few words. A 
theatre whose properties are splendid beyond the 
most fertile conceptions of my imagination daz- 
zled my eyes, and for the music, all that I could 
recollect of it, after a patient sitting of more than 
four hours, was a buzz of incomprehensible 
sounds produced sometimes by instruments alone, 
sometimes by the united efforts of a chorus of a 
hundred voices aided by an orchestra of more 
than that number of instruments, diversified by 
solos, duetts, trios, and quartettes, all equally 
elaborate and equally incomprehensible. [ left 
the opera bewildered. I had no impressions to 
record. You cannot imagine, if you have never 
witnessed an opera (a real opera I mean, not a 
melo-dramatic performance which is frequently 
dignified with the name of an opera, ) you cannot 
imagine I say, how indefinite are the impressions 
produced on the mind, the first time one is heard. 
If you regard the music, it is absolutely incom. 
prehensible ; if you attend to the drama, it is gene- 
rally speaking contemptible, and even were it 
not so, you will be certainly struck with the appa- 
rent accuracy and justness of the criticisms of 
the spectator. A story told in harmonious tones, 
conversation carried on in tuneful recitation, 
passion expressed by musical notes,—these must 
to the unpractised spectator appear superlatively 
ridiculous. Since these, both the music and the 
drama, fail to excite in you the same pleasing 
emotions which were anticipated, it would be un- 
fair, and unjust, to condemn them on the first 
trial; I will therefore give you, not my first im- 
pressions, but the general impression made on 
my mind after having frequently attended the 
opera: I very much fear that you will get an 
essay from me; but you may rest assured that 
the essay will be perfectly free from scientific 
pretensions. If it be long, you may thank your- 
self for it. FE amonly about to answer your in- 


quiry. 
2 


I cannot begin without expressing my surprise 
at the character of the letter on the French opera 
which Rousseau has given us in his Julia. He 
has certainly placed the opera and all its appur- 
tenances in a very ridiculous light—and the 
sense of the ridiculous is heightened by the grave 
and severe manner in which the subject is treated. 
I am surprised at his sweeping condemnation of 
French music. As far as I am able to judge, 
(and I have no other standard to guide my judg. 
ment but my taste,) he either did not thoroughly 
understand music, or the character of French 
music has undergone achange since his day. He 
seems to have had a passion for music; he wrote 
essays on it, compiled a musical dictionary, and 
was successful in the production of a little opera. 
But notwithstanding all these claims I doubt his 
musical talent. At least, I doubt the aptitude of 
his organ for the comprehension and enjoyment 
of an elaborate and highly finished musical com- 
position. If I do not forget, I will revert again 
to his opinions before I am done. 

But I am writing a long preface, or perhaps 
since I have undertaken an opera, I should rather 
say, anoverture. let us go into the house. 

I could perhaps give you some amusement by 
describing some of the scenes which take place 
out of the house. Those who are to sit in the 
pits, not being able to secure their seats in ad- 
vance, must come early and wait long before the 
doors are thrown open to receive them. Every 
precaution is taken to preserve order among the 
crowd who wait in the vestibule, for the doors 
of the Bureau or Ticket office to be opened. The 
simplest and at the same time the most effica- 
cious, consists in putting up a frame work wide 
enough to hold two persons abreast conveuient- 
ly, through which all purchasers must pass.— 
This frame-work or screen is capable of contain. 
ing a great number of persons, and it is a very 
common speculation, when a favorite opera is to 
be represented, for poor persons to secure good 
places in the passage, that is, near the door, and 
sell them to others who have come late. And 
so well isthis bargain and sale of places under- 
stood, that the purchaser is allowed quietly to 
jump over the bars to take his place, while he 
who should venture unfairly to take the place of 
another, would be greeted with the indignant ac- 
clamations of the whole “queue,” and would be 
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unceremoniously removed vy the police in atten- 
dance. 

Suppose all the difficulties attendant on getting 
a seat in the pit, (and to a raw one they are not 
trifling,) overcome, and that we are fairly seated 
in the centre of the pit; always the best seat in 
every theatre. Here still to a stranger is a mat- 
ter of curiosity and amusement. ‘The hall is per- 
haps too elaborately ornamented; but it is the 
living, not the inanimate spectacle, which attracts 
attention. A confused noise prevails; every 
thing seems disordered; every one is standing 
up, his hat on his head, speaking to his neighbor 
or ogling the boxes with his opera glass. Sounds 
most unmusical break upon the ear, aiid a tall, 
thin, sour-featured looking man is seen forcing 
his way through the crowded pit, crying as he 
passes, “Le Programme des Spectacles; Voila 
L’Entr’ Acte.” These are the names of two 
printed evening papers for sale at all places of 
amusement, and the man with the unmusical 
voice isthe merchant who sells them at this 
theatre. As no hand bills are printed and dis- 
tributed gratis as in our country, these papers 
are a convenient, and almost a necessary com. 
panion at the theatre. The name of the first 
speaks for itself; it is merely a programme, or 
hand bill. The other, or L’Entr’ Acte, is alsoa 
programme, but itis something more; it isa pa- 
per to be read between the acts. It always con- 
tains one or two articles which are witty, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, intended to be so. 
As a matter of course every one should provide 
himself with one of these useful little papers. 
Another unmusica! note strikes the ear, and here 
comes a merchant of opera glasses bearing his 
wares on a huge tray. Verily itis our own fault 
or that of our purses ifwe want here any of the 
appliances to make the evening pass off agreea- 
bly. For the edification of the curious here 
comes a man whois selling the opera. 

The hour is approaching when the curtain is 
to rise, and the orchestra is gradually filling. 
The director, who does not play, but governs the 
whole by the movement of his violin bow, takes 
his place in the centre in front, and by a signifi- 
cant glance at the company intimates that the 
overture is going to begin. Hats are off, and 
seats are taken; stillness reigns throughout this 
vast assembly, but lately so noisy. Perhaps 
some one unfortunately coughs—some stickler 
for propriety instantly enjoins silence, by an ex- 
pressive and lengthened psh. Another stickler 
calls the first to order by another psh; this is 
followed by others, and soon the pit seems to be 
possessed by serpents who are hissing at each 


other with all their might. Atlast this unseemly 








noise ceases; and three distinct knocks from be- 
hind the curtain are the signal for the music to 
begin. The first opera I ever heard was La 
Juive. Its music is elaborate, and is distinguish- 
ed by softness; the characteristic notes of the 
overture generally indicate the prevailing cha- 
racter of the piece. Very frequently a single air 
in the opera furnishes the motif, or key note on 
which the whole overture is founded. In this 
particular case, after the signal, the director 
waved his bow to the right, and a low roll of the 
drum was heard. I was struck with the pro- 
priety of this openiitg note. The hubbubs ofa 
disorderly pit, followed by the dead silence of ex- 
pectancy, created an impression on the mind 
with which U think softer notes would have 
jarred. The drum, therefore, seemed to come 
upon the ear like ihe harbinger of melody. From 
its unexpectedness it produced a thrilling sen- 
sation, conquered completely your critical dis- 
position and made you a willing captive, ready 
to be delighted by the further efforts of the com- 
posers. Then a bugle utters a few plaintive 
notes; they are repeated by several instruments 
in succession, each one more faintly than the one 
preceding, and at last the notes are so faint and 
soft, that they seem to be heard only in the dis- 
tance. Now ageneral crash is heard—a hun. 
dred instruments then spoke at once; the burthen 
of the overture is borne by a few soft instru. 
ments—the music is ever plaintive; you are 
constantly kept on the alert in expectation of 
something brilliant, but this expectation is doom. 
ed to be disappointed. It is beautiful but not bril- 
liant. It melts the soul, but does not excite the 
passions. Familiar with the story of the opera, 
I regard this as an exquisite beauty im the over- 
ture. Itis adeeptragedy. Itis the triumph of 
power over weakness. It is the triumph of su- 
perstition over bigotry. Here is none of that 
glorious triumph of Liberty which is so brilliantly 
and powerfully anticipeted in the celebrated 
overture to William Tell. Here is no popular 
leader proudly riding forth to punish the licen- 
tious tyrant, which has given to the overture to 
Massaniello a popularity in every street, even in 
our own country. The overture to La Juive may 
please, but can never be popular. Even the 
finale, wherein, in general, every instrument 
comes with its full note to swell the harmony, is 
soft—it speaks a language which cannot be mis- 
understood. It tells atale ofwoe. It is a fit pre- 
paration for the catastrophe. Itis over; the-last 
notes have been uttered. The curtain is rising: 
but my paper is at an end, and I must defer the 
conclusion to another opportunity. 
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MY PIAZZA. 


My piazza, my piazza! some boast their lordly halls 

Where soften’d gleams of curtain’d light on golden treasure falls, 
Where pictures in ancestral rank look stately side by side, 

And forms of beauty and of grace move on in living pride! 


I envy not the gorgeousness that decks the crowded room, 

Where vases with exotic flowers throw out their sick perfume, 
With carpets where the slippered foot sinks soft in downy swell, 
And mirror’d walls reflect the cheek where dimpled beauties dwell. 


Mv fresh and cool piazza! I seek the healthy breeze 

That circles round thy shading vines and softly-waving trees, 
With step on step monotonous, I tread thy level floor, 

And muse upon the sacred past of calmly look before. 


My bright and gay piazza! I love thee in the hour, 

When morning decks with dewy gems the wavy blade and flower, 

When the small bird lights and sings his song upon the neighbouring tree, 
As if his notes were only made to cheer himself and me. 


My cool and fresh piazza! I love thee when the sun 

His long and fervid circuit o’er the burning earth has run, 

1 joy to watch his parting light loom upward to the eye, 

And view the pencil-touch shade off and then in softness die. 


Contemplative piazza! I love in twilight gloom 

To see the crescent moon tread forth through heaven’s o’er-arching room, 
To inhale the breath of closing flowers, to hear the night-bird’s cry, 

As with a floating wing he soars and cuts the fading sky. 


My sociable piazza! I prize thy quiet talk 

When arm in arm with one I love, I tread the accustomed walk; 
Or loll within our rocking-chairs, not over nice or wise, 

And yield the careless confidence where heart to heart replies. 


My piazza, my piazza! my spirit oft rejoices 

When from thy distant nooks I hear the sound of youthful voices, 
The careless jest, the bursting laugh, the carol wildly gay, 

Or cheerful step with exercise that crowns the studious day. 


My beautiful piazza! thou hast thy nightly boast; 

When brightly in the darken’d sky appear the heavenly host, 
Arcturus glows more brilliantly than monarch’s blazing gem, 
And fair Corona sits enshrined, like angel’s diadem. 


My lov’d and lone piazza! the dear ones have departed, 

And each their nightly pillow seek, the young and happy-hearted ; 
I linger still,—a solemn hush is brooding o’er the skies, 

A solemn hush upon the earth in tender silence lies. 


I feel as if a spirit’s wing came near and brush’d my heart, 
And bad before I yield to sleep earth’s heavy cares depart,— 
Father, in all simplicity I breathe the prayer I love, 

Oh watch around my slumbering form, or take my soul above. 








ot 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

A DESCRIPTION OF 
FOUTE’S CAVE, 
GREEN COUNTY, TENNESSEE. 

BY PROFESSOR S. H. DICKSON, M. D. 

About twelve miles from the Warm Springs 
of Buncombe, North Carolina, and at an equal 
distance from the village of Greenville, ‘Tennes. 
see, there is a Cave little known, but well worthy 
the attention of avisitor. The Limestone coun. 
try abounds with such excavations, which origi- 
nate in the disintegration and perhaps the partial 
solution of some of the Carbonates of Lime. The 
springs and streams of these districts are posses. 
sed of peculiar properties and qualities, and sup- 
posed to be universally impregnated with Lime. 
A hollow of this kind once commenced to be 
made by the agency of water, will increase rapid- 
ly upon the admission of air. The walls, floor, 
and ceiling, are formed of masses of rock of 
every variety of shape and appearance ; some of 
them are stalactitical, that is to say the result of 
deposition from the calcareous water trickling 
from above, while others consist of the ordinary 
limestone of the region. 

It is in every respect an interesting ride from 
the Warm Springs to the spot Ispeakot. There 
are two routes, which though differing in length 
will occupy nearly the same time, and if we jour- 
ney on horseback will afford us some variety, as 
we may go by the one and return by the other. 
Let us cross the bridge, and turning to the left 
ascend the mountain opposite the Springs. On 
achieving a portion of the ascent, which is thus 
far gentle and easy, we arrive at an angle, the 
direct road being the Buncombe turnpike, lead- 
ing along the margin of the French Broad or 
Saliko, to the Paint Mountain, the right hand 
path starting somewhat abruptly upwards. This, 
which is called Broyles’s Road, we shall take, 
not so much because it shortens the distance to 
the Cave about four miles, as because it is per- 
haps the most extraordinary turnpike in Christen. 
dom. Let no unwary tourist attempt it in a car- 
riage ofany sort. It istrue that vehicles occa. 
sionally perform this strange journey, but the 
steepness and narrowness of the rough track, the 
extreme proximity of the precipices over which 
you hang so often suspended in mid air, and the 
abser.ce of balustrade, parapet, or any other pro- 

ection, render it apparently at least as dangerous 
to a coach, as it would be to a pedestrian— 
-—“‘to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the uncertain footing of aspear.” 
I should iesitate before I trusted myself to ride 
over it in an ox-cart or evena wheelbarrow. I 
am sure I have never seen a pair of horses that I 





would confide in for the perilous descent—it 
might perhaps be climbed in safety. Seated as 
I was in the saddle, I was carried up and up, and 
up to the very region of the clouds, and saw be- 
neath me, far beneath me, the tops of hills to 
which I had looked from the bridge as heights of 
great elevation. Stopping now and then to 
breathe, and admiring the beauty and fragrance 
of the innumerable wild flowers that bloomed 
around us, we cast our eyes over the wide spread 
prospect. In the extreme distance was the pyra- 
midal outline of Mount Pisgah, prominent ina 
large circle, of which, viewed from any side, it 
would almost seem the centre. The romantic 
valley of the French Broad lay stretched at our 
feet, and now and then the white foam of a rapid, 
or the gleam ofa more tranquil sheet of water 
indicated the course of this wild and beautiful 
stream ; the Indian name of which, Saliko, has 
been supplanted by such an exceedingly awk- 
ward title. Beyond this in front of us, and be- 
hind, and all around arose the peaks of hills and 
mountains covered with foliage, tinged at inter- 
vals with columns of smoke rising from a seclu- 
ded cabin, or from fires kindled to burn away the 
forest underwood. The mountain-ridge is tra- 
versed here ata point not less, certainly, than 
twelve hundred feet above the level of the plateau 
at the Springs. The descent on the Tennessee 
side of the mountain follows the vague wander- 
ings of a little brook, which is crossed and re- 
crossed through bogs, and among craggy rocks, 
and over rude bridges, until it grows under our 
eyes into a handsome trout-stream, tributary, I 
believe, to the rapid Nonachunheh, another In- 
dian name vilely and vulgarly corrupted into 
‘Nolachucky.’ We were struck with the im- 
mense size ofthe trecs in this contracted valley, 
estimating several of the hemlocks at ninety and 
one hundred feet and upwards. Magnolias of 
two or three varieties adorned the hillsides with 
their large white blossoms and spreading leaves; 
the beech, the most perfect!y beautiful of all the 
children of the forest, whether we regard its 
polished grey column, its noble and majestic out- 
line, the symmetrical arrangement of its boughs, 
or its glowing and luxuriant foliage; azalias of 
rich, deep orange, and pale yellow hue; the wild 
syringa, with its snowy petals; the wood-lark- 
spur, with a thousand other trees and flowers, 
attracted our notice and filled our senses with 
delight ; but if I stop to describe or even sketch 
the abundant charms of our mountain Flora, we 
shall never reach the Cave. Indeed this might 


have been literally the case, if we had not been 
induced to issue forward by the muttering thun- 
der which reverberated from cliff to cliff, and the 
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dark gloom ofa heavy cloud which seemed about 
to descend in a deluge uponus. Thus urged on 
we soon reached the house of Mr. Foute, whom 
the tourist will find a polite, obliging, and very 
intelligent host and guide. He was promptly 
ready to accompany us, and led us up the hill to 
the mouth of the Cave, situated on his lands and 
within a quarter of a mile from his door. We 
plunged after him into its dismal looking jaws, 
and just as we were about to lose the last gleam 
of sunshine, lighted our candles. A short lad- 
der, standing almost perpendicularly, carried us 
beyond achasm said to be of thirty or forty feet 
depth, whence clambering from rock to rock, 
through gaps and crevices, and passages of all 
shapes and sizes, damp and slippery, uneven and 
rugged, we made our way into the very bowels 
of the earth. I cannot recommend it as a very 
pleasant promenade, but I will venture to promise 
any reasonable tourist that he will be abundantly 
repaid for all his toil and fatigue. The difficul- 
ties have indeed been more than once encoun- 
tered by ladies, whose curiosity has led them 
hither. Some of the pathway, however, is very 
far from easy; the water trickling from above 
brings with it from the hillside soil a layer of 
tenacious and slippery clay, which, covering all 
the projections of rock that serve for foothold, 
forces you to support yourself with hands and 
elbows, shoulders and knees, and almost tempt 
you to drop your candle, that you may take a 
better grasp of the sharp points that annoy you. 
But you disregard all these discomforts on reach- 
ing the interior of the cavern. Stalactites of 
great beauty are seen depending from the irre- 
gular roof above you; some of a chalky white- 
ness, but the greater number coated slightly with 
a layer of reddish earth. They are composed of 
alabaster, (an imperfectly crystallized carbonate 
of Lime,) which admits of a glistening and ex- 
ceedingly smooth polish. I should like to know 
how it happens that during the increase of these 
stalactites by farther deposition, this reddish 
coating is in a great majority, but not in all, 
kept upon the outer surface, the inner portion of 
the mass retaining its purity and crystalline trans- 
lucency. The same istrue of the Stalagmites, 
as I believe the learned call them, formed on the 
floor by the drip from above, and often meeting 
midway and coalescing with the stalactites into 
stout columns. In the early stages of their for- 
mation these latter are hollow and tubular, the 
lower edges of the tube being irregular and 
broken ; it is not until they attain some size that 
they become solid and taper gracefully to a point. 
Each of them presents at its extremity, a drop of 
the most transparent water, which gives back 


the light of the candles, glittering like so many 
diamonds. You may find them in all stages of 
accretion; from a slight crust which breaks un- 
der a touch, to a pillar too massive for its cohe- 
sion at the base. One such lies in fragments, 
the attachment of which atits original place of 
formation, we thought not less than twelve feet 
in diameter. The same deposition occurs in 
other shapes. At one place it has assumed an 
arrangement very much resembling the tubes of 
an organ, and as they are not solid, but consist 
merely of a crust, overlaying and leaning against 
the rock, they give forth when struck,sounds cor- 
responding with the diameters of the circles, of 
which their undulations form segments. When 
these crusts are decomposed and crumble down, 
they occasionally leave upon the floor ridges of 
spiral or wavelike outline, looking (rather un- 
pleasantly in the dim obscurity,) like the curves 
of a serpent in motion. 

The processes of decomposition and excava- 
tion seem to be perpetually going on in these re- 
cesses. Notonly do these depositions break 
down and fall to pieces as described, but crevi- 
ces and chasms continue to be formed and ex- 
tended in every direction; andin many places a 
stamp with the foot produces a hollow reverbera- 
tion that echoes all around. Water, the great 
agent in these changes, is found here and there 
collected into little pools of such extreme clear- 
ness and transparency, that one is in danger of 
stepping into them if not warned; andeven when 
they are pointed out it is not easy to find themor 
trace their delicate margins. 

The temperature of the cavernis uniform. In 
the intensest cold of winter, when the thermome- 
ter is at or near zero of Fahrenheit, and in the 
most sultry days of summer, it is regularly 48°. 
When the air is frosty there arises, as we were 
told, a damp warm vapour from its gaping 
mouth, which freezing as it issues forth, resem. 
bles a tall column of smoke or fog, discernible at 
some distance. 

Its extent is not easily conjectured. One is 
naturally led to exaggerate it, by the painful and 
tedious mode of progression, and the roughness 
of the surface over which you scramble. It is 
said, however, to be about half a mile from the 
entrance to the extreme chamber hitherto ex- 
plored. Few have gone quite sofar. At about 
two thirds that distance, you come to a frightful 
chasm that might be the very mouth of Erebus. 
A rough pole whose upper end only is visible, 
affords the means of descent for about fifteen 
feet, when you land upon a rugged slope, down 
which you may clamber for forty more. Atleast 





this was the statement made to us by one of the 
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very small number who had penetrated thus 
deeply into the abyss. He described the cham. 
ber thus attained as being larger than any of the 
others, but in no way more worthy of regard, or 
offering any thing new. 

Having spent about an hour and a half in the 
cavern, and collected with the aid of our very 
obliging guide some of the best stalactites within 
our ability to bring away, (for it requires both 
strength and perseverance to carry through the 
zigzag passages, you have to creep and climb 
along, any thing large or heavy,) we again re- 
visited the day and upper air, and returning to 
the hospitable house of Mr. Foute, we found 
every thing prepared that could conduce to our 
comfort and refreshment. Slices of broiled ham 
and venison, with watercresses and lettuce, and 
biscuits as white asthe driven snow were spread 
upon a table cloth equally white. Mountain 
honey with fresh butter and milk, completed our 
rural and agreeable repast. 

Thus restored, we remounted and set out, 
taking now the stage road which leads from 
Greenville across the Paint Mountain to the 
Warm Springs. The first part of our ride lay 
along afertile valley presenting a series of pic- 
turesque views, the peculiarities of which strong. 
ly reminded me of the descriptions I had often 
read of “old Kentucky.” The rich and soft vel- 
vet of the greensward, the size and towering 
height of the forest trees, and the absence of un. 
derwood allowing unlimited scope for the eye to 
rove delighted among their living columns, into 
long and far stretching vistas, all conspired to 
form one ofthe finest landscapes I ever beheld. 
Through this ancient woodland the road winds 
for two miles before you reach the foot of the 
lofty mountain. Much pains and expense have 
been incurred in the construction of this turn. 
pike, which isnowhere so steep as to be dange. 
rous, but in many places on both sides will ad- 
mit but one carriage, and offers some difficulty 
even to a horseman, who may meet a wagon 
coming down uponhim. The steadiest and best 
broken pony might be pardoned for “backing 
out,” when his only alternative would be to take 
a footpath on the ridge of the outer rut, so nar- 
row that the least slip or crumbling of “the peri- 
lous verge,” would precipitate him many fathoms 
down the steep dell. The view from the sum. 
mit is profoundly impressive. The leafy hill tops 
spread away in the far distance like the billows 
of some magic ocean that lies ever still, while 
here and there the Saliko, whose loudest roar fails 
to reach so high, sends from its surface a gleam 
of reflected sunlight that betrays its course 
through the deep valley. The Paint Rock, acliff 





belonging to this range which has given name to 
the whole, is so well known as scarcely to need 
a description. On the face of a rugged preci- 
pice overhanging the bank of the river, and about 
fifty feet from the ground, a portion of the sur- 
face is painted or marked with some material of 
a dark red colour in an angular pattern, resem- 
bling many of those on our oil cloths and paper- 
hangings. This design, or hieroglyphic, which 
by the way occupies no great space—not s0 
much scarcely asa square yard—has been a sub- 
ject of curious discussion from the earliest histo- 
ry ofthe country, when the white stranger first 
trod with intrusive footstep these savage recesses 
ofthe red man. 

‘he poet tells us that ‘true no-meaning puz- 
zles more than wit”--which may be as correctly 
asserted of designing, I suppose, as of writing or 
speaking; and the present I take to be a fair in- 
stance. These figures or lines on the Paint Rock 
were probably traced there by some young Indian 
dandy, when adorning his person either for war 
or a visit tothe wigwam of his beloved—either 
with no purpose, or that he might judge of the 
choice of his colours or the harmony of their as. 
sortment. From hence a pleasant ride of five 
miles along the margin of my favourite, but most 
noisy and riotous river, brought us to our tem- 
porary home. 

Warm Springs, Buncombe County, N. C. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE ENGLISH SHIP. 
BY A YOUNG ENGLISH LADY. 

Off Albion’s fair shore, a proud vessel there lies, 
Reposing on billows—inviting the skies ; 
Her bulwarks defy both the “winds and the waves,”’ 
As bravely her prow in the blue sea she laves. 
Like lilies, that breezes may bend for a while, 
Then turn their sweet heads to the sun witha smile; 
*T is thus that the queen ship which rides o’er the main, 
Bows down ‘neath the storm, but to conquer again. 
The South and the West and the East furnish spoil, 
When summon’d by her, to enrich Britain’s soil. 
’Mong ships she’s renown’d.—Of illustrious fame! 
And rightly—Victoria Britannia’s her name. 

Charleston, S. C. A®. M. G. 


YOUTH’S SORROWS. 

Among the rainbow colors that glowed on my 
horizon, lay even in childhood a dark ring of 
care, as yet no thicker than a thread, and often 
quite overshone ; yet always it reappeared, nay, 
ever waxing broader and broader; till in after- 
years it almost overshadowed my whole canopy, 
and threatened to engulf me in final night. It was 
the ring of necessity, whereby we are all begirt. 
Happy he for whom a kind heavenly sun 
brightens it into a ring of duty, and plays round 
it with beautiful prismatic diffractions.—Sartor. 
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[From the Metropolitan. } 
THE LAST TRIAL. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


A gentle lady, young and fair, upon her death-bed lay, 
She had walked from early childhood in Religion’s holy way; 
But fearfully and gaspingly she drew her failing breath, 
And mournfully she shuddered at the near approach of death. 


It was not that the Tempter to subvert her faith had power; 
That precious stay forsook her not in nature’s trying hour ; 
She felt that for her Saviour’s sake, and through her Saviour’s love, 
She should meet with pardon for her sins, and join the saints above. 


But peacefully and happily had past her even life, 

She had been blest and blessing as a mother and a wife ; 
Nor could she lift her feeble heart to joys of heavenly birth, 
That heart too fondly lingered on the ficeting joys of earth. 


‘‘Soon, soon,” she murmured heavily, “neglect shall be my lot, 

My memory shall pass from earth, my course shall be forgot; 
These lofty hills, these gliding streams, these trees with foliage green, 
Shall still remain, but I must quit each dear familiar scene. 


‘“‘The flowers that bloom so freshly now must shortiy fade away; 
But new ones shall supply their loss, as bright, as sweet as they; 
And so when I have ceased to rank amid a living race, 

Others shall speedily come forth and fill my vacant place. 


“The friends who in my listening ear soft words of kindness poured, 
Shall welcome other guests ere long around their cheerful board ; 
The lute I used to touch, they will to stranger hands consign, 

And deem perchance those melodies are sweeter far than mine. 


‘“‘The husband of my fervent love, so cherished and so dear, 

His heart awhile shall thrill with grief, his home awhile seem drear ; 
But soon his hopes shall be renewed, his lingering tears be dried, 
And his deserted halls shall greet a fair triumphant bride. 


‘‘My only son, my treasured boy, there most my trial lies, 
How will he miss my ceaseless care, my fond approving eyes! 
And when he enters on a world where evil roams unchecked, 
Who with a mother’s watchful love his footsteps shall direct? 


“T feel ’tis sinful thus to dread the awful summons nigh, 

But when I think upon these things, I fear and grieve to die; 
O Lord, forgive me that I thus should prize a world of strife, 
Vouchsafe to grant me at my prayer a few short years of life.” 


These thoughts within the lady’s breast a weary conflict kept, 
She on her pillow turned her head, and bitterly she wept, 

But the Lord that she had served of her tears took timely heed, 
And sent a gracious messenger to help her in her need. 


Unheard by all around save her, arose a heavenly voice: 

“©! daughter of the earth,” it cried, “be thankful, and rejoice ; 
Thou art bursting the dark prison-house of sorrow and of sin, 
And angels wait at Heaven’s bright gate to bid thee enter in. 


‘Though fair may be thy earthly home, though blest thy earthly love, 
How valueless such gifts appear to those dispensed above : 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear hath heard, nor mortal tongue can tell, 
The joys thy Father hath in store for those that love him well. 


“Thy friends—oh! wish not selfishly to cloud their days on earth, 
Their minds shall often dwell on thee in scenes of social mirth, 
And when they feel the pains and cares of life’s uncertain track, 
If they be Christian friends indeed, they will not wish thee back. 
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‘Thoughts of thy virtues and thy faith shall constantly arise 
In thy fond husband’s tender heart, whate’er his future ties ; 
Whom can he love like her who owned his early vows of truth, 
The mother of his first-born child, the chosen ofhis youth ? 


«And though thou leav’st thy helpless boy in childhood’s opening bloom, 
A pious mother’s influence may reach beyond the tomb ; 

The offspring of the wicked in their parent’s shame must share, 

But the children of the righteous are the Lord’s peculiar care. 


“Of all the good and bounteous gifts of which thou art possest, 
Thy dear Redeemer’s sacrifice is held by thee the best ; 

Oh! then, resist this sinful grief, put off this mortal leaven, 

He who was pierced for thee on earth, awaits thee now in haaven.” 


Around the gentle lady’s lip a placid smile now played, 

She knelt, she clasped her wasted hands, and fervently she said,— 
“Lord, I have clung to human ties; but at thy gracious call, 
Behold I come to thee with joy, content to leave them all.” 


Then she sank upon her pillow in a slumber still and deep, 

But she never woke on earth again, that trance was death’s own sleep; 
The smile yet rested on her lip, her aspect calm and fair 

Had never worn so bright a look as then was beaming there. 


Her kindred gazed upon her face with mingled awe and love, 

It spoke of peace enjoyed below, and peace prepared above ; 

Her earthly trials had been few, their bitterness had past, 

For her God had brought her safely through the sorest and the last. 








THE TURE-SEAT SHADE, 


OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Midshipman’s Expedients, by the author of 
Ratilin the Reefer, with other Tales by various 
writers. In two volumes. Carey, Ler & Buan- 
CHARD. 

Mr. Berrett has favored The Rose with these 
lively volumes, which may pleasantly amuse a 
leisure day. The following is an extract from 
the adventures ofa Parrot, who had belonged to 
an auctioneer, and who told disagreeable truths: 
MRS.LIMETWIG’S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER. 

[From the Preacher Parrot, or the Trials of Truth.) 

BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

“A very select party was congregated at the 
house of Mrs. Limetwig to celebrate the birth. 
day of her daughter, the youngest of four, the fair 
Belinda; who, at the time we write had entered 
into her nineteenth year, and although she had 
no fortune—at least, what is vulgarly understood 
by the mercenary young men of our day as for- 
tune ; she had the nobler kind of wealth in great 
abundance—she was accomplished to the verge 
of perfection. Her pine apples painted on white 
satin, were equal, if not superior, to any in Co. 
vent-garden. And then her portraits of dear 
and particular friends, they lived and looked! 
It was only known to a few, but she had con- 
tributed some of the fancy heads, to either the 





Bloomsbury or the Bagnigge Wells Beauties, we 
forget which. Her modesty withheld her name, 
but they who had seen one of her faces, could 
easily point out the whole gallery. They had all 
the same sweet small mouth; in which the artist 
finely indicated the ethereal nature of the heroine, 
showing that with such a mouth it was impossi- 
ble to eat. A mouth—if we may dare even to 
approach a masculine simile—almost the size of 
a shirtbutton hole ; indeed, when any of the teeth 
were seen, it might almost be doubted if they 
were not the pearl button itself. And then the 
Dian-like purity illustrated in such little lips! 
they might, with difficulty, compass a whistle, 
but could never be brought to perpetrate a kiss. 
The eyes were worthy of the lips—nice little 
beads, looking up in one head and down in 
another, as in obedience to a wire, we see the 
different orbs ot the different dolls. And then 
the flesh and the general expression ofthe face— 
so soft, so very sweet, so unlike the flesh that 
on this dull earth, is wooed and won and taken 
before a parson: no, it is clear such beauties 
live upon honey-dew like hummuing-birds, on 
conserves of roses, and jessamine paste. They 
are a great improvement on the ideal of woman 
of Wordsworth, and are 
" much too good 





For human nature’s daily food.” 
It may be thought that we have lingered too 
long on the one ability of Belinda, seeing that she 
had so many ; bunt we could not for the life of us 
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let the reader pass in ignorance of the fair hand 
so successfully helping the advancement of high 
British art. We have paused—many a time 
have we paused—before these heads, contem- 
plating them with the same profound sense of the 
beautiful, that in our school-boy days we have 
lavished upon sugar plums; nay, it may be wrong 
to own the weakness, but, perhaps, with the self- 
same wish. 'To return to the birth-day party. 
We never sce a young lady, surrounded by 
eight or ten bachelors, take off her gloves, and 
seat herself at the piano, but we shudder from 
an association of ideas ;—yes, we instantly think 
of the infernal machine. Who knows how many 
men may be killed dead on the spot by the first 
crash! Belinda played divinely. Edgar Flim- 
sy, the youngest son of a country banker, looked 
very serious as the music proceeded. Mrs. 
Limetwig observed the gravity of the young gen- 
tleman, and, doubtless to divert it, desired Be- 
linda to sing. Belinda obeyed, and sang in the 
finest possible taste. Had she been wound up 
for the occasion like a musical snuff-box, she 
could not have acquitted herself with more pre- 
cision, and with less vulgar impulse : every note 
fell from her lips as if it were chiselled; and then 
her execution! Poor Edgar Flimsy !—his heart 
was dragged up and down the gamut until ex- 


hausted, when, at the last three-minute shake of 


the songstress, it fell into a thousand little pieces. 
Indeed, we would not own the heart that could 
stand that shake. 
applause, followed fora moment by a profound 
silence. Mrs. Limetwig looked proudly at the 
young bachelors, but favoured the younger son 
of the banker with a look entirely for himself. 

In this pause, a voice cried out, and it seemed 
as ifaccompanying the glances of Mrs. Lime. 
twig—‘‘Does nobody offer?” 

A titter, deepening into a laugh, went round 
the room, and Mrs. Limetwig and Belinda turned 
to scarlet. ‘“Oh—ha! ha!” observed the mam. 
ma, evidently restraining excessive laughter, 
‘that teazing bird, which William’s godfather 
brought him—how came it here?” and the ser- 
vant was immediately ordered to secure the in- 
truder: but the parrot was a social parrot, and 
resolved not to leave the party; hence, after 
many ineffectual attempts to catch it, for its leg, 
though weak, had been set by some Samaritan, 
the bird was suffered to remain. 

“Tt was downright cruelty to ask, but 
would,”—thus spoke the banker’s younger son,— 
“would Miss Limetwig sing his favourite song— 
the L 

“Certainly,” answered Mrs. Limetwig for her 





There was a general burst of 





title and words, but its being very popular may 
account for that—was executed with incompara- 
ble power. 

‘“‘Your only unmarried daughter?” observed 
the banker’s son, in a low voice, to Mrs. Lime- 
twig. 

‘‘All married, except my dear Belinda; andit 
would break my heart, I believe, to part with 
her. Yes, sir,” said the mother, affected even 
by the probability ofa separation, ‘Belinda, sir, 
is—is —” 

“The last lot, gentlemen,—the last lot !” cried 
the parrot; and the guests burst into uncontroll- 
ed laughter. Belinda, with fine presence of 
mind, immediately struck the keys of the piano, 
as though quite unconscious of the interruption, 
and in a minute or two was in the midst of a fu- 
rious battle piece. : 

“IfI might aspire to the notice of Miss Lime- 
twig,” said the banker’s son to the mother, “I 
hope that—” 

“Going for a song, gentlemen!” cried the par- 
rot; and again its words were greeted witha 
shout. ‘It was too much: the creature—where 
could it have learned such words ?—should be 
sent from the house.” Such was the sentence 
pronounced by Mrs. Limetwig, and after some 
little difficulty, carried into execution. But the 
charm of the night was broken: Mrs. Limetwig 
was irritated, Belinda languid, and the banker’s 
son—whether the last declaration of the bird had 
‘“oiven him pause,” we know not—not once, for 
the remainder of the evening, ventured to speak 
of Belinda. She died a maid, a victim to the in. 
trusion of truth. 

What would become ofthe world, if truth in. 
terfered in every marriage ?” 

Mr. Babcock and Mr. Beile, have on sale 

‘Female Beauty preserved, and improved, by 
Regimen, Cleanliness, and Dress ; and especially 
by the adaptation, color, and arrangement of 
Dress; as variously influencing the forms, com- 
plexion, and expression of each individual, and 
rendering Cosmetic impositions unnecessary. By 
Mrs. A. Walker. All that regards regimen and 
health, being furnished by medical friends, and 
revised by Sir Anthony Carlisle, F. R. 8. Vice 
President of the College of Surgeons. Illustrated 
by colored drawings of heads and figures, on a 
novel and interesting plan, shewing and contras- 
ting the effects of colors on complexion, and of 
dress on figures.” 

This very beautiful and attractive work has 
even greater value in its plain good sense, than 
in its expensive decorations. At the first glance 


daughter; and the favourite song—we forget its } one fancies that it is the manual of a coquette, 
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but so far from that it enforces the most attrac. 
tive simplicity in character, dress and manners. 
A few random extracts will show some of the 
principles on which Mrs. Walker thinks beauty 
is preserved. 

LAWFUL BEAUTY. 

Every thing that adds to the beauty of women, 
every thing that enhances the effect of their 
charms, and the beauties that nature has given 
them, is their lawful property. Every thing, on 
the contrary, that renders them more dazzling 
and more vain, every thing that tends to substi- 
tute the adventitious merit of rank or wealth for 
merits which nature has withheld, serves only to 
increase their defects and feed a ridiculous self- 
love. 

EXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS. 

Luxury in dress is quite at variance with the 
true interests of women. The excessive expense 
necessary to keep up an extravagant toilet in- 
timidates men of sense, and prevents them think. 
ing seriously of an establishment which offers 
nothing for the future but the shameful waste of 
their means. EAR-RINGS. 

Ear-rings are better disused, especially when 
not of avery superior description. They should 
never be worn by the young unless they desire 
to appear as having passed the period of youth! 

SIMPLICITY. 

The more beautiful a woman is, the less need 
has she of ornament, and the more her dress 
should be simple though elegant. Perfection in 
dress consists in simplicity, taste, elegance and 
grace, and notin singularity of style, newness of 
costume, richness of stuffs, or the useless and 
ruinous luxury of jewels. Variety is ever the 
companion of bad taste. 

In promenade or carriage dresses, jewels are 
out of place. 

It is better to wear warm under clothes than a 
shawl in the house, which enlarges and over- 
charges the figure. 

Plain dresses are best suited for the morning, 
but they must always be neat and scrupulously 
clean. 

MODESTY THE FASHION. 

It was formerly the custom to wear ball dresses 
so low, as almost to amount to an indecent ex. 
posure of those charms which cease to be attrac- 
tive when unblushingly exposed. The fashion 
has changed, and the ball-room no longer pre- 
sents a collection of semi-nude female figures. 
The attraction of modesty, the most powerful 
charm that women possess, makes the simple 
fichu (tippet) the most elegant part of dress. 

SHOES. 
Many diseases arise solely trom the use of 





shoes of very thin materials in wet weather, but 
no female who has the slightest regard for her 
health or the preservation of her beauty, will ob. 
ject to wear thick shoes on a damp pavement. 
Ladies are apt to torture their feet to make 
This is exceedingly ridicu- 
True 


them appear small. 
lous. A very small foot is a deformity. 
beauty ofeach part consists in the proportion it 
bears to the rest ofthe body. A tight or ill made 
shoe not only destroys the shape of the foot, but 
produces corns and bunions, and tends to impede 
T’o be too short is 
one of the greatest defects a shoe can have. It 
spoils the shape of the foot by turning down the 
toes and swelling up the instep, and is the cause 
ofa bad gait. 


the circulation of the blood. 


LOW NECK DRESSES. 

Dresses very low on the bosom with the round 
part ofthe shoulder exposed, are proofs of co- 
quetry, and in very bad taste. The sleeves 
should never appear to be falling off the arms. 
Such dresses expose the projection of the shoul. 
der-blade, injure the beauty of the bosom, and 
make the waist appear clumsy. 

STAYS. 

When a lady is tightly laced, she loses the 
character at once of beauty, grace and inno. 
cence. COSMETICS. 

Most of these pretended remedies entail most 
dangerous consequences, especially when they 
are employed for cutaneous affections which 
arise from a disordered state of the system after 
their use. The complexion becomes dull and 
tarnished, and the skin appears faded, wrinkled 
and ghastly. As soon as the deluded dupe re- 
moves the paint from the face, she sees in her 
glass askin so wrinkled, and a countenance so 
ghastly, that she redoubles the application of cos. 
metics tell she has finally ruined her complexion 
and destroyed her health. 

It has been observed that almost all women 
who have been remarkable for beauty, all women 
whose charms have lasted beyond the ordinary 
period, have rejected with disdain all cosmetics, 
and have been indebted for the whiteness of their 
skin, and the dazzling brilliancy of their com. 
plexion to the most simple but regular attention 
to cleanliness. 

DIET. 

Premature debility and old age speedily over- 
take all who indulge in the luxuries of the table. 
Water is the beverage which nature intended for 
our use, or in other words, which it is most 
healthful to use, for every unnecessary stimulus 
abridges life. 


It is unfortunate that at the close of this work 
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there should appear a coarse and vulgar attack 
on French women, by a gentleman. It is evi- 
dently written by some individual who knows 
nothing of the refined portion of French society. 
What can be said of the politeness of a writer 
“The 
women of France, considered generally, are the 
Their forms are angular, 


who characterizes French women thus ? 


ugliest in Kurope. 
meagre and arid, their skin of greenish brown or 
olive hue; their hair ofan opaque, dirty looking 
black, and excessively coarse, their forehead low, 
the general configuration of the head as observed 
by Count Stendhal, like that of the monkey, 
their eye-brows compressed, their upper-lip fre- 
quently covered with mustachios and their voice 
rough.” 


Dubourg’s Views of Rome, 

Mr. Babcock has this magnificent work. It 
sets us down on classic soil, leading the mind 
back in affecting reverie to the greatness of the 
past. The coloring is beautiful, and those who 
have seen the original ruins, pronounce the re- 
semblance perfect. It is a desirable centre-table 
ornament. 

Connecticut Historical Recollections, §-c., by 
John Warner Barber. 

Connecticut has often been called a garden, 
and Mr. Warner has certainly gathered a great 
display of flowers in his large volume. 


Second Edition, 


Its geo- 
graphical position, historical remembrances, and 
the character of its inhabitants, all render Con. 
necticut a spot of unrivalled interest. Such a 
volume would be a precious gift to every State 
in the Union, seizing as it does the character and 
form of the past which are fast fleeting away un- 
der the changes oftime. The work will be found 
at Mr. Babcock’s. 

Report of the proceedings of the City Authori. 
ties of Charleston during the past year, ending 
September 1st, 1837, with suggestions for the 
improvement of the City. By Robert Y. Hayne, 
Mayor: Printed by order of the Council. 

Ladies should read documents like this, and 
inform themselves on the topics of which they 
treat. It will not necessarily lead to interference 
and will give a just estimate of the labors of pub- 
lic men, We hear women readily remonstrating 
about nuisances and proposing improvements, 


who would perhaps decide more judiciously if 
they took an enlarged view of the operations of 


their governors. Beside, women are greatly ac. 
cessory to the preservation of the health of cities 
by their habits of household care, and their ac- 


tivity might be quickened if they felt that they 





were acting as apart ofa grand machine of im. 
provement. 

The following extract involves some important 
considerations for our citizens :— 

‘In reference to our Cotorep PopuLaTion, it 
has been my unceasing effort, to improve their 
condition, and at the same time to enforce an ex- 
act, though mild and wholesome system of dis- 
cipline. The City Ordinances give great power 
to the Mayor over this class of people, and it de. 
pends in some measure upon the sound discre- 
tion, steady firmness, and enlightened humanity, 
displayed by this officer, in his dealings with 
them, whether they shall, like the FREE BLACKS 
or THE Norrn, become vagabonds and outcasts, 
or be an orderly, industrious and contented class 
of productive laborers. No efforts have been 
spared on my part to break up their connexion 
with the dram shops and gambling houses, which 
has heretofore been so destructive to their health 
and morals; and I am truly rejoiced to be able to 
say that though much still remains to be done, a 
great deal has been accomplished in this respect. 
A few years more of steady exertion, sustained 
by public opinion, will rescue our slaves from the 
temptations to which they have heretofore been 
exposed, and cut up by the roots the infamous 
practices to which they have so often fallen vic- 
tims. All our efforts, however, for the improve- 
ment of the Police of the City, must always be 
in some measure paralyzed, by the situation of 
that portion ofthe suburbs, usually called rus 
Neck, which not being included in our corporate 
limits, is not subject to our laws. The conse. 
quence is, that a strict system of police, when. 
ever adopted in the City, must have the effect of 
driving offenders to the North side of Boundary- 
street. It is very certain that dram-shop keep- 
ers, gamblers, and other offenders, when detect- 
ed in their nefarious practices, in the City, are 
in the habit of seeking refuge on the Neck, where 
they are beyond the reach of the City authorities. 
Our slaves too, when they find themselves ex- 
cluded from the dram-shops and prevented from 
holding unlawful meetings in the City, have only 
to cross an imaginary line, and they are safe 
from pursuit. The Police of the Neck is not, and 
from the nature of things could never be made 
such, as to correct these evils. Connected asthe 
City and the Neck are with each other, in every 
thing which constitutes ONE PEOPLE, it would 
seem that they must have a common interest in 
being united under oNE CORPORATION. Ina pe- 
cuniary point of view, the City could have noth- 
ing to gain from such a connexion, but in all 
other respects, the advantages to both parties are 
great and obvious. That exact system of dis- 
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cipline, and that careful supervision over the 
colored population which is essential to their 
good government, cannot be carried into full ef- 
fect, while the Neck remains separated from the 
City. Ispeak advisedly, when I say, that I am 
entirely convinced, from my own personal ob- 
servation and experience, that a speedy union be- 
tween the Neck and the City, is essential to the 
welfare, if not to the safety of both. I trust, 
therefore, that our fellow-citizens of the Neck, 
will reflect seriously on this matter, and decide 
for themselves, whether an exemption from city 
taxes, and the operation of city ordinances, may 
not be too dearly purchased.” 

New York Mirror for September 2d. 

The value of the last number of the New York 
Mirror is greatly enhanced by a likeness of 
Bryant, froma picture of Inman’s, engraved by 
Parker. There are some heads that seem to a 
nation like family property, and Bryant’s will be 
one. ‘Those (and how many there are!) whose 
thoughts have been purified in the high atmos. 
phere of his poetry, will welcome his likeness 
and study the proportions of the vase from which 
such holy incense has arisen. 


Live and Let Live; or Domestic Life illus- 
trated ; by Miss Sedgwick. 

Mr. Beile has just favored The Rose with this 
little work, which has already acquired conside- 
rable celebrity. There will be time by the next 
number to notice it more particularly, and to 
present some choice extracts. 


__ 








“WREATHS FOR THE STUDIO, 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE, 


We had the pleasure a day or two since of 
seeing at Mr. Bird’s store in King-street, a very 
beautiful Landscape, by Mr. Fraser, from one of 
Doughty’s celebrated views of Nature. The 
original of this picture we have not seen, but 
from our knowledge of the style of Mr. Doughty, 
(derived from repeated examinations of his ad- 
mirable productions, and from the possession of 
two of his most pleasing scenes,) we regard this 
copy of Mr. Fraser as in perfect keeping with all 
the characteristics ofthat great painter. It ap- 
pears to us an exact representation of that deli- 
cious repose—that placid quietude, which per- 
vades all the paintings of Mr. Doughty. 

The scene represented appears to be one of 
Mr. Doughty’s favorite views upon the Delaware, 
or Schuylkill. The centre of the picture is oc. 
cupied by a beautiful sheet of calm and transpa- 





the banks and headlands of the stream. ‘The 
foreground is covered with the most lovely natu- 
ral verdure of summer shrubs and grasses. ‘The 
sides are overspread with forests of magnifi- 
cent trees. The perspective exhibits a romantic 
ruin, and in the more remote distance, the far off 
windings of the river, with the white speck ofan 
approaching sail. 

Nothing can be more charming than the effect 
of the entire scene. The representation of the 
herbage in the foreground—of the foliage of the 
forest—and the shadows uponthe water, is per- 
fectly true to nature. We can scarcely find a 
point for criticism to censure in its scrutiny. But 
if there be one, it may perhaps be discerned in 
the want of quite sufficient boldness in the 
touch—though that may be more than compen- 
sated by the exquisite finish of the painting. 

CLAUDE. 











FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
IMPROMPTU, 

ON THE TINT OF THE COVER OF THE “SOUTHERN 
ROSE ;’’ INAPPLICABLE TO ITS NEW FORM: IT 
OUGHT TO BE couleur de rose! 

’Mid other beauties round me spread, 
“A Rose-Bud” reared its modest head— 
It op’d by times, to Nature true— 
Into the full blown “Rosr” it grew !— 
Alas! the heart dissolves in grief 
To see “the sear, the yellow leaf,” 
Dimming its dewy petals now, 
Like jaundice, upon beauty’s brow !— 
No flower a sweeter fragrance throws 
Around us, than “The Southern Rose !”— 
But as its sweets are scented, who 
Sighs not to see its color tuo? 
Charleston, S.C. Sept. 1837. 
[The author of the foregoing kind criticism is in- 
formed,that after much deliberation Green was chosen 
as suitable for the Calyz of The Rose.) 








CEkis SLOWER VASE: 

Tyrotese Fients.—The Zillerthaler has an 
innate passion for these rude battles. Often in 
a lonely mountain-path the fit seizes him, when 
it announces and relieves itself by a peculiar 
ringing cry. Ifthe cry be answered, from what- 
ever distance, he need only follow the sound to 
find an antagonist. And answered the ery must 
be, if it reach the ear of mortal who understands 
its meaning,—so command the laws ofhonor.... 
My companion related, that one day a handsome 
lad was on the mountain, in company with an 
experienced grey-beard, when he heard the cry. 
He answered it, and his eyes flashed brighter, 
the color deepened on his cheek. He followed 
the guiding sound, and on turning a projecting 
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accepted lover ofhis sister. Had he been alone, 
it is likely that the haggeln frenzy would for once 
have evaporated innoxiously ; but the experien- 
ced old rustic Haggeler was present, and both 
youths were ashamed to shrink from the conflict. 
Laughing they began, and hooking their fingers, 
dragged each other hither and thither, whilst the 
old man looked on, encouraging, observing, 
stimulating, deciding. Thus they gradually be- 
came heated ; too violent a blow exasperated one 
of the friends, who grasped the other, flung him 
on the ground, and stooped over him. The fal- 
len Haggeler, exasperated in his turn, seized his 
adversary’s nose with his teeth and strove to bite 
it off—the sufferer cried out, but the old man 
decided that biting off the nose is as lawful as 
digging out the eyes. The combatant who de- 
spaired of his nose took the hint, and with his 
thumb gouged out an eye of the nose-biter. Both 
parties had now had enough, and rose bleeding 
from the ground, the one of the future brothers- 
in-law noseless, the other one-eyed; whilst the 
old man, with high gratification, pronounced that 
the laws of pugilism and of honor were fully 
satisfied. 

Next to the pleasure of fighting themselves, 
the Zillerthalers place that of making animals 
fight, upon which, as too common a pleasure, 
we have only to remark that the Zillerthal selec- 
tion of dumb gladiators appears to us original. 

The different communities pride themselves in 
the possession of powerful rams, who wear their 
horns and beard with due decorum. The but- 
ting of rams is here as much the national diver- 
sion, as is cock-fighting in England. Last year 
Zell and Fiigen pitted a couple of rams against 
each other, on which occasion 1400 gulden were 
staked. Neither ram conquered, whereupon a 
fearful battle between the two communions en- 
sued. A passion for wagers is common to all 
the Tyrolese. When the dispute is decided by 
dice, it is called to aushépsen, and the possession 
ofan Alpine pasture, worth from 800 to 1000 
gulden, has been so decided, the rival claimants 
exclaiming, ‘Let us aushdpsen it.’ 

TyroLese EmpLoyment.—The Cicerone of the 
place was the sexton, in whose house, as in 
every other, is carried on the wood-carving that 
has so enriched Gréden, because it so delights 
good little children. At his invitation we entered 
one of the small pleasant houses of which the vil. 
lage is composed. In aneat, wainscotted room, 
anumber of old men and women sat round a 
table, each having a piece of wood in hand, at 
which they were diligently cutting away. A 
lively old dame immediately took up a fresh piece, 
saying she would cut out a fox in our presence ; 





whereupon another offered her services for a 
wolf, one man his for a Tyrolese, and a second 
man his fora smoking Dutchman. It was won. 
derful to see how boldly they began cutting, how 
certain was their shaping, how quickly the out- 
lines were apparent. They assured us that they 
never spoiled a piece of wood, but showed us 
their hands and fingers covered with scars, and 
said that many carvers maimed themselves.— 
They spoke with sovereign contempt of the 
drawing-school established in the valley by.gov- 
ernment, thinking thathe who had it not in his 
head could never learn their art. They carved 
as their parents had carved before them, and the 
young ones who were taught to draw carved no 
better. They told us that the first person who 
introduced this wood-carving into the valley was 
one Johann de Mez, to whom, in the year 1703, 
it occurred to carve picture-frames of the wood 
of the pine, which frames, though plain and 
coarsely wrought, found purchasers. The 
brothers Martin and Dominik Vinager immedi- 
ately saw that this occupation might prove a 
source of profit to the poor valley, in which, from 
its great elevation, neither wheat nor buckwheat 
succeeded, and the scanty crops ofrye were in- 
sufficient for the support of the inhabitants. The 
soft ductile pine-wood abounded on the moun- 
tain side; aided only by their native acuteness 
and talent, the brothers attempted the first fi. 
gures, succeeded, and found numerous imitators. 
They then went to Venice for instruction, and 
returned able artists. Presently the whole val- 
ley was carving wood; and with this newborn 
activity awoke that peculiar spirit of industry 
and speculation, which slumbers in almost every 
Tyrolese valley, awaiting only a favorable mo. 
ment to start forth into vigorous life. 

Whilst the women carved at home, the men 
went abroad to sell their wares... .. Thus was 
introduced a valuable manufacture and export 
trade, in which the whole population of the valley 
wag interested. Where, fifty years before, noth- 
ing but poverty and privation was to be seen, 
plenty reigned. ..... But the carvers were im- 
provident. For a century they carved busily 
away. Pine after pine was felled, converted into 
images of man and beast, and dispersed through. 
out the world in exchange for money. No one 
thought of preserving or propagating the benefi- 
cent tree ; and one fine morning, when the car- 
vers repaired to the mountain to fell a pine, they 
discovered, to their horror, that notone was left. 
In vain they explored recesses, ravines, and 
water-courses, in all directions; not apine could 
they see, and despondently they returned home 


} to collect all the despised and rejected fragments, 
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and carve them, as they might, into dwarfs, pup- 
pets, and lapdogs. They are now reduced to the 
hard necessity of sharing their gains with the in- 
habitants of the neighboring valleys, by pur- 
chasing pinewood of them, until the seeds they 
have sown shall have grown into serviceable 
trees. 

Tyroiese Hosprrat.—In Lewald’s book is an 
interesting account of the first founding, 1386, 
of the first fraternity and hospital for the rescue 
of travellers lost in Alpine snows; and in very 
truth we cannot forbear giving part of the single- 
hearted founder’s own statement, in spite of its 
not always being perfectly logical. 

I, Heinrich Fiindelkind (Foundling.) My 
father, he who found me, was the Mayor of 
Kempten and was ruined by suretiship. He had 
nine children, of whom I, Heinrich Fiindelkind, 
was the tenth. Then he proposed to us to go to 
service. .... Then I, Heinrich Fiindelkind, 
was hired by Jaklein ober Rein to herd cattle, 
and the first year they gave me two gulden.— 
There did I live with this Jaklein ten years ; and 
there did I go with him to church in the winter, 
and carry his sword. And there were brought in 
the bodies of many people who had perished in 
the snow on the Arlbert, whose eyes and throats 
the birds had eaten. And that moved me, Hein- 
rich Fiindelkind, so deeply, that, as I had earned 
fifteen gulden, there did I cry out and spoke, 
Would any body take my fifteen gulden and make 
a beginning on the Arlberg, to try to save people 
from being lost inthe snow? That would no. 
body do—and then did I take Almighty God for 
my helper, and the dear Lord, St. Christopher, 
who is a great help in time of need, and I began 
with the fifteen gulden that I had earned with 
shepherd’s crook in the service of Jaklein ober 
Rein; and there, the very first winter, did I save 
seven men’s lives with these blessed alms. Since 
this oftentimes have God and honorable men 
helped me, and I have saved fifty people’s lives. 
And this beginning did I make Anno Dei MCCC 
octuagesimo VIto in die Johannis Baptiste. 

This unpretending humanity met with the en- 
couragement it deserved. Duke Leopold of 
Austria and other princes afforded Henry Found- 
ling the requisite aid, associated themselves with 
him in his philanthropic schemes, and an hospi- 
tal similar to—rather the prototype of—St. Ber. 
nard’s was founded for the preservation ef hu- 
man life. 

Descenpants or Mitron.—It is generally 
known that Deborah, a daughter of the great 
poet long survived him, and married Abraham 
Clarke, a Spitalfields weaver, living till 1727. 
One of his granddaughters also married a weaver, 





Thomas Foster, and it was to relieve her when 
fallen into poverty, that Comus, with Dr. John. 
son’s celebrated Prologue, was performed by 
Garrick. But the further fate of the family is not 
so well known, and for this we are indebted to 
the research of M. de Chateaubriand. 

A son of Deborah’s, Caleb Clarke, went to 
India, in the beginning ofthe eighteenth century. 
We learn from Sir James Mackintosh, that this 
grandson of Milton’s was parish clerk at Madras. 
Caleb had three children, by his wife Mary: 
Abraham, Mary (who died in 1706,) and Isaac. 
Abraham, great-grandson of Milton, married in 
September, 1725, Anna Clark, and had by her a 
daughter, Mary, whose birth was registered at 
Madras, April 2d, 1727. There disappears all 
trace of Milton’s family. We know not what 
became of Abraham and Isaac, who did not die 
at Madras, and whose deaths, to this day, have 
not been found in the registers of Calcutta or 
Bombay. If they had returned to England they 
could not have escaped the admirers and biogra- 
phers of Milton. They are lost in the vast re. 
gions of India, in the cradle of the world sung 
by their ancestor. Perhaps some unconscious 
drops of his free blood now animate the breast 
ofa slave; perhaps they flow in the veins of a 
priest of Buddha, or in those of some Indian shep. 
herd, who, retiring under the shade of a fig-tree, 

“Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 

At loopholes, cut through thickest shade.” 

Paradise Lost, b. iz. 

Nothing is more natural than the curiosity 
which leads us to inquire after the families of il- 
lustrious men. That of Bonaparte has not per- 
ished, for he has left behind him the kings and 
queens made by his sword. Chateaubriand 
has endeavored to trace what became of Crom- 
well’s descendants; his name is inseparably unit- 
ed in glory with that of Milton. ‘It is possible,’ 
says he in ‘The Four Stuarts,’ ‘that a lineal 
heir of Oliver Cromwell’s by Henry, may now 
be an unknown Irish peasant, perhaps a catholic, 
living on potatoes, among the turf bogs of Ulster; 
attacking Orangemen by night, and combatting 
the atrocious laws of the Protector, It is even 
possible that an unknown descendant of Crom- 
well’s may have been a Franklin or a Washing- 
ton in America.’ 

Mitton anv Bossuer.—Milton expired so 
gently that no one perceived the moment when, 
at the age of sixty-six years (within one month, ) 
he rendered back to God one of the mightiest 
spirits that ever animated human clay. This 
temporal life, though neither long nor short, 
served as a foundation for life eternal. The 
great man had dragged ona sufficient number 
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of days on earth to feel their weariness; but not 
sufficient to exhaust his genius, which remained 
entire, even to his latest breath. Bossuct, like 
Milton, was fifty-nine when he composed the 
master-piece of his eloquence ; with what youth. 
ful fire does he speak of his grey hairs! Thus 
the author of ‘Paradise Lost’? complains of being 
frozen by age, while depicting the love of Adam 
and Eve. The bishop of Meaux pronounced 
the funeral oration of the Queen of England in 
1669, the same year that Milton gave his receipt 
for the second five pounds paid for his poem. 
These incomparable geniuses, who both, in op- 
posite parties, drew portraits of Cromwell, had 
perhaps never heard euch other’s names. The 
eagles which are seen by all the world live apart 
and lonely on their mountains.—Chateaubriand. 





A RECEIPT FOR-MAKING SALAD. 
BY THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Two large potatoes passed thro’ kitchen seive, 

Smoothness and softness to the Salad give: 

Of mordent mustard add a single spoon; 

Distrust the condiment that bites too soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 

To add a double quantity of salt; 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucea crown 

And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 

True flavor needs it, and your poet begs 

The pounded yellow of two well boil'd eggs. 

Let onions’ atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 

And lastly, in the flavored compound toss 

A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce. 

Oh great and glorious! oh herbaceous treat ! 

*T would tempt the dying anchorite to eat. 

Back to the world, he’d turn his weary soul, 

And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl. 


? 








MORAL 2 BSLEIGLOUS:, 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


WHY WERE YOUR NAMES WRITTEN IN 
HEAVEN? 

Innumerable are the giddy crowds whose chief 
sources of rejoicing consist in opportunities of 
pleasure. They have no other idea of life than 
that it is to be wasted away like an empty dream. 
Their prevailing desire is to enjoy an absolute 
command over their own time, not for purposes 
of usefulness, not for the performance of rugged 
duty, but for the indulgence of idleness and sel- 
fish gratification. Supreme happiness with them, 
is, to pamper the senses—to join in the chase af- 
ter excitement—to dismiss thought, care, self- 
examination, struggling resolution, and the ar- 
duous toil of Christian improvement. But no 
names written in heaven for such wretched and 
perishing purposes as these. The Creator never 








destined us for such transitory enjoyments. He 
has connected our immortal natures with the 
animal senses, not that they should yield to them, 
but that they should triumph over them. Mind 
must not be the victim of matter. Our moral 
powers must not submit to the thraldom of brutal 
entanglements. This life must be viewed by us 
as a state of warfare—not of careless, frivolous 
sport. Let us remember, that when high moral 
powers were bestowed upon us; when we were 
endued with a sense of right and wrong; when 
we were placed in a world with boundless op- 
portunities before us and around us for doing 
good or doing evil, when we received the ca- 
pacity of constantly becoming better ourselves, 
and making others grow better—when the inspi- 
ration of the Almighty placed within us a soul, 
which was destined to an immortality beyond the 
grave—at that moment, each of our names was 
written in heaven—we had a destiny to fulfil— 
we had godlike advantages to enjoy—we had su- 
preme and everlasting happiness within our 
grasp. Oh that we might feel in these things 
our highest good! thatwe might all endeavour 
to accomplish our honorable mission—and that 
wasted time, and abused faculties—and sensual 
debasement—and increasing degeneracy, may 
not concentrate in one accursed blot, to erase our 
names forever from the book of life! 

When I look upon those who are born in 
Christian lands, with the light ofa glorious and 
perfect revelation shining full into their eyes— 
enjoying entire liberty of conscience—living in an 
age of reason, knowledge, and unfettered inquiry, 
surrounded with every facility and opportunity 
for social and self-improvement, it seems to me 
that something equivalent to a miraculous power 
is put into our hands—we are placed on a van- 
tage-ground—we have a positive control over 
the powers of darkness, superstition, ignorance, 
moral degeneracy, and natural evil, and we 
might say to the Great Author and Finisher of 
our Faith, Lord, even the spirits are subject to 
us inthy name. And what would the Saviour 
in effect reply? True, you have mighty and in- 
comparable privileges. But rejoice not in the 
simple possession of them. Boast not of the 
astonishing contrast which separates you from 
other men and other nations. Think not that 
these distinctions were conferred upon you, that 
you might stand still where you are. Rejoice 
rather that your names are written in heaven— 
that the cause of Christianity is committed to your 
hands—that it is in your power to advance in 
some degree, the purposes of Jehovah and the 
progress of mankind—and let these unequalled 
privileges stimulate you to corresponding exer- 
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tions forthe promotion of religion in your own 
hearts and in the world around. 

With a holy enthusiasm let every man con- 
sider himself an apostle, remembering that we 
have onearth a sacred mission to fulfil—that 
soon, very soon, we must go and make our re. 
port to our Heavenly Master. What though it is 
not ours to found churches—to convert nations— 
to plant the cross—to change the face of a world? 
Yet it is our business to preserve and cherish this 
state of things, and transmit it improved to the 
hands of posterity. Yes, we may be apostles to 
ourselves—apostles to our families, apostles to 
our neighborhoods, apostles in our lives to our 
day and generation. By word and by deed, 
humble as we are, we can swell the triumphs of 
the kingdom of heaven, and look forward to re- 
ceive from the Lord, the righteous judge, at the 
great day of account, a crown of everlasting 
life. APoLLos. 








THOUGHTS, 
ON THE DEATH OF MISS MARY PRINGLE. 
We musi not call thee back ;— 
Oh young and gentle one, farewell! 
Go on thy heavenly way, 
With angel-spirits dwell! 


And yet we miss thy smile,— 

Thy home is darken’d, still and sad, 
It would be sweet again 

To meet thy welcome glad. 


Thy low soft voice has gone ; 

Thy hand no longer clasps with ours ; 
We look where late thou wert, 

And tears descend in showers. 


Why do we mourn thy fate? 

Thou can’st not weep the lost, the dead — 
Tears fall not from thine eyes 

For bright and lov’d ones fled. 


Thou wilt not see the young, 

The lovely, laid within the silent tomb, 
While on their place of rest 

Night falls in silent gloom. 


We will not call thee back ;— 
Dear-lov’d and gentle one, farewell ! 
But we will hope to rise 


With thee where angels dwell. 
C. G. 








A Tyrolese peasant, two hundred years ago, 
named Jacob Stainer, produced violins of supe- 
riour excellence, but died mad, and his memory 
is, to this day, honored by his family, in an an- 
nual pilgrimage to the hut where he was confined 
as alunatic, there to lament his fate, whilst the 
best musician ofhis blood plays upon one of his 
violins. 


LBA & STEM BASES. 


Four hundred academical institutions have been 
founded by the present emperor of Russia since his 
accession to the throne. The number of scholars in 
the public schools of that empire increases at about 
the rate of 6000 annually. 

Several of the civil officers at Athens, in Greece, 
are delivering voluntary lectures on various subjects, 
which, by the numerous attendance of young and old, 
prove the desire of information prevailing among the 
Greeks. 

During the year 1836, fifty-six works, great and 
small, appeared in Greece, whereas in the preceding 
year scarcely six were published. At thattime there 
were only four newspapers; their number has now 
risen to twelve, with the promise of further increase. 

Some of the pretty names of the German annuals, 
are, Urania, Penelope, Pocket-book devoted to Love 
and Friendship, Forget-me-not, The Little Love- 
much, Roses, Winter Green, Springtime Almanav, 
Cornelia. 

Such was the importance which Alexander the 
Great attached to comparative anatomy, that he be- 
stowed 800 talents upon Aristotle for writing a trea- 
tise on animals. 

Some ingenious machinist is exhibiting at the Ma- 
sonic Hall in Philadelphia, a miniature representation 
ofthe Fairmount waterworks, which gives perfect 
satisfaction. 

At the turn-out of the Falls rail-road is the follow- 
ing novel mandate: ‘“T'utch not the leaver!”’ 

Four biographies of Mohammed have lately been 
printed in Persia and Egypt, which contain a mass of 
facts unknown to the European biographers of the 
prophet. 

The Southern Christian Advocate having received 
the names of three lady subscribers without any pre- 
fix,announces their subscriptions with the title of 
“ Miss, as the one which ladies liked best.’ There 
may be a difference of opinion on that subject. 

The beech-tree is said to be a non-conductor of 
lightning. 

The President’s Message reached Boston from 
Washington, a distance of 500 miles, in less than 24 
hours ; the greatest travelling speed on record. 

A cucumber was raised this season in Lowell, seven 
and a half feet long. 

Atthe opening of the Leipsic and Dresden rail road 
192 booksellers were present. 

The House of Commons have refused to admit la- 
dies to the galleries. 

Goethe praised very highly a poem of his country- 
man Furnheim, on the cultivation of hops! “Noth- 
ing,’”’ said he, “more pleasing, more neat, can be con- 
ceived.” 

Sir Astley Cooper always considered ardent spirits 
evil spirits, and consequently would never suffer them 
to be kept in his house. 

Journeymen carpenters get four dollars a day at 
Grand Gulf, Michigan. 

Mr. Lauriat, in his late balloon excursion from 
Boston, scattered a multitude of Temperance Wracts 








along his route. 
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